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Is the figure by which Hitachi 

wishes to multiply the number of 

women managers that It employs 
by 2020. Currently, women only represent 


3.5% of the management In the company. By 
recrulting 1,000 more over the next seven 
years, the Industrial group will Increase the 
number of women managers to 8%. 


| N THE EYE OF Eric Rechsteiner 


21 May, Asakusa district in Tokyo 


This year's Sanja festival attracted almost 2 million people, as it does almost every year. Over the three days shop 
‘owners and neighbourhood residents were standing at the ready. The day after this annual event they returned 
to the rhythm of their daily lives, such as this snack shop-owner at his shamisen lessons. 


sport Professional football 
is celebrating 20 years 


On the 15th of May, football lovers 


celebs 


d 20 years of the J League, the 
Japanese professional football league. So 
It's time for some statistics. In two 
decades, the league's stadia welcomed 
118,993,324 spectators without a single 
major Incident to worry about. 10,000 km 
away, Parls Saint Germain supporters were 


busy vandalising everything In thelr way. 


Pourics Hashimoto Toru 
talks nonsense 


The success of Prime Minister Abe's 
reflationary policy has driven him to the 
helghts of popularity (6596 have a good 
opinion of him). This situation seems to 
irritate Osaka's mayor. In need of making 
himself heard, he declared that conscripted 
"comfort women" were vital during the 
Second World War. As a result, 7596 of 
Japanese people consider he has gone too far. 
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TRENDS Technology for sale 


Despite the accident at the Fukushima Dai- 
ichi plant, the government wants to export 
its nuclear technology. 


ince the earthquake and tsunami of the 11th of 
S 2011, which led to the accident at the 

Fukushima Dai-ichi nuclear centre, the Japanese 
industry has fallen out of favour throughout the 
archipelago. The Ja 
thing aboue this form of energy that reminds them of the 
160,000 people who have had to flee their homes and 
whose lives have been ruined. Despite the authorities 


nucle: 


anese no longer want to hear any- 


reassuring announcements about decontamination ope- 
rations, the lack of faith in nuclear energy has not chan- 
ged. This reinforces the authorities desire to promote 
Japanese technology abroad rather than domestically and 
to tur Japan intoa nucle 
Korea or Rus 
catastrophe at Fukushima, Japan must contribute to 


exporting country like Fra 


a. “After experiencing something like the 


the improvement of nuclear security, sharing its know 


ledge with the rest of the world and the lessons it lear 


ned; says Yoshihide Su t's General Secre- 


the govemme 


tary. The export of nuclear energy (genpatsu yushutsu) 
isan integral part of the economic growth strategy defi- 
ned by Shinzo Abe, The idea put forward by the autho 
rities and mentioned by industrialists in the sector (elec 


tricity companies and builders of nuclear plant) is to 


that include all of the construction, 


gement and equipment maintenance. Other ser. 


vices could be added to these packages, like the construc 


tion of electricity or transport infrastructures, 
Since Westinghouse was bought up by Toshiba in 2006 
and the industrial alliance emerged between Hitachi, 


Mitsubishi and General Electric, the Japanese are ideally 


ictors. Consi- 


placed in the sector of pressurised water 
dering the demands placed on the nuclear industry, par- 
ticularly in emerging countries and in the Middle East, 
Japan certainly has a part to play. According to the 


nese Ministry of Economic and Industrial Affairs, about 


one hundred nuclear reactors will be set up in Asia during 
the next twenty years. 

After the two agreements reached in the United Arab 
Emirates and in Turkey at the beginning of May, Japan 
appears to have decided to double its efforts to 
other markets, such as in Vietnam, which plans on ins- 


ach 


talling 14 reactors between now and 2030. In the face 
of heavy French, Russian and Korean competition (on 


the 16th of May, Russia announced that it is ready to 


help South Africa set up its own nuclear industry), the 


Japanese have the upper hand. The decrease in the value 


of the yen since January means their technology is more 
affordable. At the end of February, the Finnish group 
Fennovoima chose Toshiba's project for a 1,600 mega- 
watt EU-ABWR boiling water reactor instead of one 
from the French company Areva. 

With this emphasis on nuclear energy we can also see 
Japa 
stimulate exports as it did in the 1970's and 80's. In 


ability to utilise its public and private interest to 


February 2011, one month before the catastrophe at 
Fukushima Dai-ichi, the sector's principal directors foun 
ded the Nuclear Ren: 


runessansu kondankai) in order to strengthen ties with 


sance Council (Genshiryoku 


public authorities. Two years later they seem to have. 
found their sales representative: Shinzo Abe, whose strong. 
arguments affirm that, "the export of nuclear reactors is 
good for the economy”. This message is compelling for 
a country that wants to get back on track. 
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| A NEW TRADITION 
SPARKLING SAKE 
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It's been 50 years since he passed away. 
Now, during the year that also marks the 
110th anniversary of his birth, let us 
rediscover his work. 


he Japanese still think of Ozu as the most Japa- 
| nese of all of Japan filmmakers. He may not 


be everyone’ favourite, but be is the one who 


has received the most awards. Ozu is a representative 
of the country, possessing the true Japanese touch: Tal- 


king about the Japanese touch’ isa relevant point to 


make, because Japan is extremely self-aware of its iden- 
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tity.” These words from the American critic Donald 
Richie really capture the place that Ozu Yasujiró holds 
in Japanese history ~ and not just the history of its 
cinema. Although many young Japanese people today 
don't know the first thing about the films he created 
throughout the course of his career, the work ofa direc- 
tor does serve as an ideal documentary tool for unders- 
tanding the evolution of Japan before and after World 
War IL Donald Richie 
figure of Ozu is one of the most recognizable in cine 


ows how to explain why. “The 


His character is the protagonist and is not subject to 
the external stresses ofa plot. He is just himself; a truly 


rare spectacle. We watch the unfolding of his existence 
with the joy that absolute realism always inspires, fully 
aware of a human beings beauty and fragility? he wrote 
in his admirable Ozu (1980), 

Through the many characters he directed in his most 
famous film, Takyé Story ( Tokyó monogatari, 1953), 
nd how 
He focuses 


he illustrates the transformation of his country 


family relationships, in particular, cha 
onthe by mily that nowadays reflects 


kdown of the 


deep-rooted social unease and a need to build groups 
that one can identity with. In Japan, identification with 
one’s family (or with a specific group, nation, school, 
or company) is essential to one's own identity. In his 
work, Ozu illustrates how the family gradually disap- 
pears. But the harm is limited to certain characters in 
the form of solitude, like the father who finds him- 
self alone in the middle of a room after his daughter's 
marriage or his wife's death, because at the time he direc- 
ted his films, a sense of belonging to schools and com- 
panies allowed the individual to exist. 
But, since the beginnining of the 1990s the school sys- 
tem has collapsed and companies have lost their appeal 
since, thereby reaching the culmination of a cycle that 
Ozu captured and chose to analyse as simply as possi 
ble. It’s all the more interesting to know that the direc 
tor died in Decem. 
In 2013, several events ber 1963, several 
will let us watch and 
re-watch his works 


months before the 
Olympic Games 
were held in Tokyo 
in October 1964, representing a major turning point 
The Olympic Games marked the beginning of Japan's 
comeback into the fold of nations and the beginning 
of its confirmed status as an economic power. With 


their double-di 


t growth and the society's growing 
prosperity, the Japanese opened a new chapter of their 
history that Ozu glimpsed in many of his films, So 
its particularly interesting to watch them, or even watch 


them again. 


In Jap. 
red versions of four of his colour films, including An 


this year, Shóchiku chose to present resto- 


Autumn Afternoon (Sanma no aji, 1962), which was 
also presented at the Cannes Film Festival in Cannes 
‘Classics 2013. Other events in Osal 
kura, where he lived, or even in Onomichi, the starting 


, Tokyóand Kam: 


February 
2013) are planned throughout the coming months. ls 
agreat opportunity to famili 
Japat his cinemagraphic art 
whose formalism is comparable to that of poetry,” In 


point of Tokyó Story (sce Zoom Japan, no. 2. 


ourself with truly 


ize 


works and to discover 


Ozus cin 


a, you find the sensitivity and humanity 

h- 
obsessed societies. At a time when people dare to talk 
aboura shrinking economy, perhaps we should respond 
by immersing ourselves in these works that were achie- 


that seem to have been forgotten for years in our we: 


ved not with unlimited resources, but rather a real wish 
to lead the viewer to a better understanding of the world 
that surrounds him. 

ODAIRA NAMIHEI 


FOCUS 


TAKING A WALK In the footsteps of a master 


In several of his movies, Ozu Yasujiro 
placed his camera in Shitamachi’s popular 
quarters, in Tokyo. 


zu Yasujiro's films tend to impress a distinc- 
O: mood on the viewer, Rather than a par- 

tic g Nouvelle Vague' Paris or 
John Fords Monument Valley), we remember the quin- 
tessential Japanese-style rooms where his quiet family 


dramas slowly unfold. Yet Ozu's film locations chan- 


ged through the years according to where he lived and 
the kind of stories he wanted to tell. Many of his bet- 
ter known films, which focus on middl 
were made in the 1940s and '50s after he moved with 
his mother and brother to Takanawa, an up-market 
ain western Tokyo, and some of his later works take 
place in Kamakura, a small town south of Tokyo where 
he moved in 1952, However, for many years he lived 
in Fukagawa — a working-class district in east Tokyo 
where he was born in 1903 and spent most of his youth 
— and some of his best early movies reflect those sur- 
roundings. Most peopl 
glamorous and eye-catching spots like Shibuya, Ginza 
and Akihabara. In comparison, the 
across the Sumida River look and feel like a different 
world, Even for many Tokyoites, Koto ward, where 
Fukagawa is situated, represents a place that in many 
y with its hum- 


class families, 


now Tokyo through its more 


astern districts 


respects has disappeared ~ the old ci 
ble traditions and unrefined appetites. 
If you want to have a taste of Ozu's Fukagawa you 


can start with a couple of his best silent films. “De 


i- 
gokoro" (Passing Fancy, 1933) and “Tokyo no yado" 
(An Inn in Tokyo, 1935) are part of the so-called 
"Kihachi trilogy” that chronicles the misadventures 
of Kihachi, a typical Edokko (true Tokyoite) as he 
tries to make ends meet, While Ozus 


rlier films 
about youth 


were Hollywood-inspired light come 
and college, Dekigokoro shows a ne 
grittier side of life, probably because Ozu finan- 
cial situation, like that of his penniless protagonist, 
was not very good at that time. 
this story is a typical shitamachi (working-class dis- 
trict), Since the 17th century, rice, oil, sake and sale 


interest in the 


The Tokyo we see in 


merchants had begun to build their warehouses in 
the eastern part of the city where they had easy access 
to the sea, The most precious product of all though, 
was wood and all the timber merchants had their 
wharves and warehouses in an area called Kiba (lite- 
rally meaning “The timber area”). Today Kiba has 
lost its working-class atmosphere and has become a 
big residential area, the only apparent remnant of the 
old times being Tsuru-no-hashi, a wooden bridge 
built in the traditional style. Yet even now a stroll 
through Fukagawa reveals a few small workshops 
with their backyards full of long wooden planks. 
As for the timber-related businesses, they have moved 


The stage director walked miles in order to scout for film locations. He wasn't happy unless he saw the places himself 
before filming. 


further south to Shin Kiba (New new timber area) — 
a district that in Ozu’ time literally didn’t even exist. 
Until several years ago, modern day Tokyo's south- 
eastern districts that face out onto the sea were nothing 
more than a collection of scattered islets. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that most of Fukagawa’s foun- 
dations are made of rubbish — the preferred mate- 
rial used by the local government to reclaim the many 


swamps and tidal flats in the area as well as to build 
the artificial islands in Tokyo Bay. 

Fukagawa was chosen as one of Tokyo's first indus- 
trial zones. The country's first Western shipyard, 
cement works, sugar refineries and chemical fertili- 
zer plants were opened here (Ozu himself was the son 
ofa fertilizer wholesaler). Both in Dekigokoro and 
Tokyo no ado, as well as in the post-war film "Kaze 
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Spock Co, Ud. 


The name of Ozu bridge is not related to the director. 


no naka no mendori" (A Hen in the Wind, 1948), 
gas tanks and chimneys feature prominently in the 
suburban landscape. For many years all chis 
was a blessing but it ultimately led to Fukagawas grea- 
test tragedy. During the night of the 9th of March 
1945, over 300 American B-295 dropped 700,000 
bombs on Tokyo’ heavily populated shitamachi where 


tivity 


most ofthe factories were concentrated, The air raid 
obliterated 40% of Tokyo and killed 72,000 people 
The morning after, the whole of Koto ward had tur- 


ned into a flat wasteland. Nothing was left of Fuka- 


gaw 
In Dekigokoro, th 


except for a few brick-built buildings 
ain character Kihachi works in 


a brewery — even though he spends most of the time 
idling around and running after young girls. In this 


and other films Ozu made in the early 30s one can 


already see the utility poles that even today "adorn" 


most streetsin Tokyo and other Japanese cities. Today 
Fuka that if you go on an. 
afternoon stroll you will see very few people outsid 


gawa's streets are so quii 


but in Dekigokoro and other movies of the same 
period life happens outdoors: Children play in the 
street and women chat with their neighbours while 
doing their chores, 


ybody squatting down in the 


character is a widower with two small boys who des- 
perately wanders from one factory to the next in 
search of a job. The bleak desert-li 
which father and children slowly wa 


ry through 
k offers a weird 


contrast between the factories, the lone dirt road and 
the grass growing all around them. The actual loca 
tion is Minami Sunamachi, which is closer to Koto 


ward's eastern border, and at the time felt more like 
countryside than a real suburban cityscape. Today, 
even this part of Tokyo has become a quiet residen- 
tial neighborhood. 

Fukagawa has recently opened a memorial centre to 
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An abandoned house in Sunamachi, in the Koto district. 


celebrate Ozu's life and work. The place stands only 
a few metres away from Ozu Bridge — a nice coin. 
s toa dif- 
ferent Ozu family. For many reasons bridges and 


cidence even though the bridg. 


name reí 


waterways are a very important feature of the ar 


as water has played a fundamental role in Fukag: 
history, sometimes for the better and sometimes for 
the worse. Canals were built for a number of pur- 
poses. One of them, the Onagi Canal, was built at 
the beginning of the 17th century and connected to 


Chiba prefecture in the east as well as to central Tokyo 


in order to provide the city with salt. Unfortunately 
addition to the usual problems (earthquakes and 
fires) that periodically destroyed a good part of the 


city, the districts east of the Sumida River also suffe- 


red periodical floods, Most were a mere nuisance but 


much more dangerous was the deadly comb 


on 
of typhoons, earthquakes and tsunamis. The disas- 
ter that hit Fukagawa in 1854 killed over ten thou- 


sand peopl 
waterways have been reinforced and the chances of 


lowadays the banks of Fukagawas 


floods have been substantially reduced 

A happier connection between Koto ward and water 
is its famous fish based cuisine. The most popular dish 
was kabayaki (grilled eel) cooke 
way, oily and salty, drenched in soy sauce. Another 
delicacy of the time was loach, a humble fish that today 
is only served in a couple of places in Tokyo, one of 
which — Ise 
gokoro we see Kihachi discuss some matters of the 
rt with his friend while eating sushi. This dish 
became popular at the end of the 16th century and 
one of Tokyo's (then called Edo) best sushi restaurants 


|, of course, in the Edo 


— is still located in Fukagawa. In Deki- 


was located in Fukagawa. It was called Kashiwaya and 
served mazezushi (mixed sushi) and hayazuke, sushi 
that is prepared one day before being served - some- 
thing that today's gourmets would consider sacrile 


Some of the eateries and teahouses in the area were 
places where, according to the 1818 Illustrated Gazet- 


Children enjoy having fun alongside the canals. 


teer of Famous Places in Edo, “the sound of singing to 
the accompaniment of the sa * Even 
more than for the food, these places were popular 


n never c 


for the charm and musical skill of their girls. The higher 
ranked ones called themselves geisha but were in fact 
prostitutes, Even Kihachi can be s 


n drowning his 
sorrows in drink while a young woman with a sami- 
s him company. Fu 
of the most popular districts wher 
the pleasures of the flesh in one ofits seven unlicen- 


sen ke as in fact one 


could seek 


me 


sed quarters. Now even these places are only a past 
memory, but we can still savour some of the old atmos- 
phere. We only need to step beyond Eitai Road's inces- 
sant traffic and explore its many backstreets to find 
the same tiny shops selling senbei (rice crackers), manju 
(bean-filled buns) and tsukudani (little fish marina- 


ted in soy sauce). GIANNI SIMONE 


nie Sater or Zoom oan 


rocus @ 


TRIBUTE We've all learned something from Ozu 


This year is the 60th anniversary of the 
release of Tokyo Story. Yamada Yoji drew 
inspiration from this major work. 


irectors Yamada Yoji and Watanabe Yutaka 
D (Kinoshita Keisuke’ assistant) came to the 

Shochiku Studios in Ofuna in 1954, one 
year after Ozu directed his opus, Tokyo Story there. 
There were many famous directors there at that time, 
including Ozu himself as well as, Shibuya Minoru, 
Oba Hideo, Nakamura Noboru, Kawashima Yuzo, 
Kobayashi Masaki, and Nomura Yoshitaro. We had 
a lengthy discussion with the two men, who had been 
living at the studios in Ofuna during that period. 
They talked to us about Tokyo Story and Yamada's 
new film, Tokyo Kazoku (Toky ), atribute 
to Ozuls most famous work. 


WATANABE Yutaka : I'd like to turn to Toky 
straight away, in which I could see the 
even though those studios have closed, I don't know if 
already said this but Oba Hideo onc 


n 
"through Yamada Yoji's amazing talent, we were able 


id thar, 


to rediscover this tradition”, He was right. 
Yamana Yoji : Really, Oba said that? That was kind 
of him. Wel, for this film, I have to admit that Ozu was 
a good model. (laughs) 


W. Y. + Just because you've got a good model doesn't 
mean that everything's always going to go well. Is dif- 
ficult. I'm curious, when did you start to think that 
Ozus film ma 
Y. Y. : I dont really remember that well. Maybe in the 


vas so good? 


mid-805, when I was filming Otoko wa tsurai yo [Its 
Tough Being a Man}. I had been told at a 
val abroad that my films were influenced by Ozu Yasu- 


n festi- 


jiro. But since there were a lot of people then who 
thought that Japanes 
thought it was just a throwaway remark. Basically 
being told that my films were like those of the d 
who [east wanted to take after! (laughs) When I was 
young, I found Ozus films really boring. 

W. Y. : I did too. I started thinking highly of his fi 
when I was about 50 years old. 

: Today Tokyo Story i 
in the world, that’s really something. 


ema was entirely Ozu, I 


considered to be the best 


DBIOGRAPHY 


YAMADA Yoji Born in 1931, he joined the Shochiku 
Studios in Ofuna in 1954, After working as an 
assistant, he made his debut as a director in 1961 
with Ni kal no tanin [The Stranger from the 
Second Floor]. Some of his most famous films 
Include the series Otoko wa tsural yo [It's Tough 
Being a Man, 1969 - 1995], Kazoku [The Family, 
1970] and the Twilight Samurai (2002). 


W. Y. : People say that the first time Ozu received 
rave reviews from a British critic, his cameraman 
Yuharu Atsuta reported he said: “That's it, the 
man finally understands my films.” (laughs) 
white man; that's really an expression from before 
the war. Ozu served as a soldier on the Chinese front 
and after the defeat he was held prisoner in Singa- 
He certainly must have all sorts of memories. 


le probably said that out of embarrassment. 1 
always thought that Ozu’ films could only be unders- 
tood by the Japanese, whereas I can see how Kuro- 
sawa Akiras could be appreciated abroad. Actually, 
when a film is good, it can be appreciated by eve- 
ryone. 


W. Y. : That's right, in 1953 there were still restaurants 
that used food stamps. 

Y. Y.: Exactly. And I was also mad at Ozu because of 
that. He represented a world without any financial dif- 
ficulties, while I, on the contrary, thought that the 
cinema had a duty to point out those difficulties, There 
was nothing about the labour unions, or about the secu- 
rity treaty between Japan and the United States. Kuro- 
sawa, however, had made a film about the atomic bomb. 
W. Y. : Livi 
was also Kinosh 


gin fear. During the Shochiku era, there 
Keisuke’ A Japanese Tragedy. And 
did you actually ever meet Ozu? 

Y. Y:W 


fe just crossed paths at the studios. 


Sixty years separate Tokyo Story (on the left) from Tokyo Kazoku, but they both capture the same spirit. 


W. Y. : The theme Ozu constantly described, the great 
emotion of life, is undoubtedly universal. 
Y. Y.: When youre young, it's something you don't 


r 


ise. That's why I considered his works as simple, 


petit-bourgeois films. They don't often have anything 


do to with the difficulties of everyday life. At that time, 


it was still difficult for the Japanese to find enough to 
eat. When I was still in school, I'd spread margarine 
on a bit of bread that Late with a glass of water, and 
that was all, chat was my daily ration. I was so happy 
when I was able fill my stomach with a big bowl of rice 
and breaded pork! While everyone was going hungry 
the films were talking about eating vegetable dum- 
plings and seafood in the posh neighbourhood of 
Ginza. 


W. Y. : Me too. He had an imposing presence. 
Y. Y.: Exactly. 

W. Y. : He was well built. 

x 


he was taking a walk along Harumi Street and he saw 


That's what Yamanouchi Hisashi said. One day 


Ozu and Yamada Tomu walking towards him in the 
distance. He said he had the impression that a wall was 
moving towards him! (laughs) He was tal, but it wasn't 
just that. He seemed confident, very sure of himself. 
When youre young you think, “what has he got to show 
2 (laughs) 

W. Y. : He was a good-looking man, and always wore 
ahat. One day he took it off when he came through 
the main door at the studio and I could see his thin- 


ning hair. I remember that very well. 
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The actors in Tokyo Story (1953) directed by Ozu Yasujiro, and the actors in Tokyo Kazoku (2013) filmed by Yamada Yoji (in the centre) in tribute to the Ofuna master. 


de 
already seemed very old at the time. 


the age that my children are now, but he 


W. Y. : I still cant believe that he was only sixty years 
old when he died. 

Y. Y.: But for us, our hopes at that time really lay with 
Kinoshita Keisuke, 

W. Y.: Hewa 
powers of observation. 

Y. Y. : His style changed all the time, I Hooked forward 
to each new film. I always wondered what kind of film 


nt a very tall man, but he had immense 


he was going to make, while Ozu always did the same 


1 Y. + But you wound up making your own version of 
his film, Tokyo Story, that we didnt find interesting 


Y. Y.: Yes, I did. The story must have really worked on 
me ina funny way for me to admire the film so much 
now, 


W. Y. : Lenjoyed the story you told me about Oba the 
last time we saw each other. He told you that weld been 
talking about Ozu a lot recently but that he didrit consi- 


der him such an amazing director. "Except for Tokyo 
Story. God occasionally gives an artist miraculous talent. 
And thats Tokyo Story’: 

Y. Y. : But | still thought that he must have been a bit 
jealou 
have heard people talk about him all the time. 

W. Y. : It's an exceptional film. I'm not crazy about 
Ozu, but out of all of his works, i's really good film. 
Of course there's the excellence of Atsuta Yuharu's 


Hes from the same generation as Ozu, he must 


images, but more than anything Ozu spent a lot of 
time with his screenwriter, Noda Kogo, in order to 
create a believable drama. 


Y. Y.: Definitely. Ozu’ films are always made up of 
small stories but this one has a core structure run- 
ning through it. The parents are lodging with their 
children in Tokyo but they return to their own home 
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disappointed and sad. Its universal 


: lesa theme that can be applied to our time as 
well. The film that you directed, Musuko [My Sons], is 
similar to Tokyo Story 


Yes, youre right. 
W. Y. : At the time, I remember you saying that you 
wanted to do something in the style of Tokyo Story 


Y. Yes, was even thinking that it would be better 
to simply do a re-make of Tokyo Story 

W. Y. : [think ita very good film too. The cameraman, 
T 
think thar you would take on another project based 
on Tokyo Story with Tokyo Kazoku twenty years later. 
YY. ite Ozus film. But how 
do you go about remaking a major work? 

W. Y. : Fora 
low 
Y. 
famous artists. I've never tried to have a critical 


ha Tetsuo, re 


ly committed himselfto it. I didnt 


ally wanted tc 


y artist, that’s the path of humility; fol- 


g in the footsteps of the great masters 


It’s said that Leonardo de Vinci imitated 


approach to Tokyo Story. I never thought of adding 
something of my own at any point. But of course, the 
eldest son is still alive in my film, which is different 
from Ozus. I eventually became convinced that, no 
matter what, the film would becom: 
W. Y. : Y 
Yamada. That's exactly what I find so interesting in 


my own. 


it is certainly Tokyo Kazoku by Yoji 


cinema. Even if you try to imitate something, the 
result is a completely different work. Ozu depicted 


DBIOGRAPHY 


WATANABE Yuraxa Born in 1930, he entered the 
Shóchiku Studios the same year as Yamada. He 
became the director Kinoshita Keisuke's assistant, 
and student of cameraman Kusuda Hiroshi. He 
made his debut in front of the camera himself in 
1965 in Kinoshita's Yorokobi mo kanashimi mo iku 
nen tsuki [Years of Joy and Tears]. Today he is a film 
critic. His works include Eiz6 wo toru [Capturing an 
Image] and Eiga kameraman no seikal [The 
Cameraman's World]. 


a different time period of course, but that's not all 
Y. Y. : Ir wasnt a matter of copying Ozus Tokyo Story. 
Lbecame caught up with the continuity; with the dia- 
logue as well Like when the grandfather and the grand- 
mother come to Tokyo to stay with their eldest son, 


they feel that there's not enough space for them in the 
house. I thought about this a lot, but before making 
this film, I was very surprised by the exchanges bet- 
ween the son's wife and her children in Tokyo Story. 
The conversation between the mother and her son 
is so detailed with lots of references to the past. When 


I write, I do it with a lighter touch. That's also why I 
am really inspired by Ozu. Before the camera started 
to tum, [ went out for a meal with Kawamata Ta 


W. Y. : At that time, he was Atsuta's assistant. 


ashi. 


irst of all, Ozu doesn't change the angle by 


ngin or out. He lea 
Apparently he often told Kawamata 


s things the w: 


they are. 
There we are, 


well leave it like that. Because I'm nice to the cus- 
tomer”, (laughs) 

Ise! (laughs) 

Changing the angle is dangerous, it can cur- 
tail the action. If you leave things the way they are so 


that there's no risk of that, you're better off. Then you 
add a shot where Hara Setsuko is smiling, or just nod- 
ding her head. That's what Ozu humbly called "being 
nice” and that really made an impression on me. 


d 


tempo of Ozu's films. And he's so passionate about 


That's where we can best get the feel of the sp. 


description. In Norika’s apartment (portrayed by 
Haro Setsuko), the camera lingers on the surroun- 
dings for a very long time. When you watch the film 
you dont necessarily realise how long that shot is, but 
if you time it it's about thirty seconds. That type of 
shot usually only lasts twelve or thirteen seconds but 
Ozu gives it two or three times that. 

W. Y. : A true passion. Ozus descriptions were never 
limited to “over there, there'sa mountain’, The descrip- 
tions had their own power of expression. The same was 


(© 2013 Tokyo Family! Fim Pater 


“It's going to be hot today, too,” says Ryu Chishu to Hara Setsuko in Tokyo Story in 1953. 


In 2013, Yamada echoes a scene from 1953 with Hashizume Isao and Tsumabuki Satoshi. 


true for Kinoshita, but Ozu really brought a special 


meaning to it, dontt you think? They say 
up shot of the swaying corn stalks in Early 
filmed by Ozu himself his own finger was on the camera 
button, 


Y. Y. : Atthe studios, unit B always took care of the des- 
criptive shots. The director was too busy to do it. But not 
in Ozus films. And when you think about it, he also fil- 
med his actors in that way. 

W. Y. : He always filmed with precision. 


Y. Y. : Always straight on, just like for the descriptive 
shots. He managed to capture his actors true charac- 
ter. They didn't need to play their parts. 

W. Y. : lesa bit like he told them: “I'm filming your 
humanity" 

Y. Y. : Exactly. You feel something like: "Dont 
too much, that's not what I'm interested in, youre an 


amazing woman and that's what I'm filming’: I com- 
pletely understand that way of thinking. I also want 
to direct my actors that way, filming them the way 
they are. I wonder if it's because I started my career 


Focus @ 


in the studios where Ozu worked. I's something that 
Learned from him and that I made my own. 

W. Y. : Right, in Ozis films Ryu Chishu simply gives 
the impression of being there and that's all. 

Y. Y. : When I watch him, I think that he must have 
played in Ozuis films and that, in real life, he became 
the characters that he portrayed, Even after work, 
when he went back home, he lived like the Ryu Chi- 
shu created by Ozu. That's why he didn't really need 
to actat all. He sat in front of the camera, already 
filling the director's vision. When you think about 
it, hes really an exceptional actor. 


Y. Y. : When I'm filming, I get closer to Ozu. (laughs) 
At the end of the day, the elderly couple l 
house, but even after they have 


s the 


eft, I continue fil- 


ming the decor of the empty second storey. That's 


another moment where you can tell that it's in the 


style of Ozu. 
W. Y. : A tribute to our big brother. (laughs) 
YY 
I studied the proportions closely 
ting from Tokyo Story. It’s a very important scene, 


[he most deliberate tribute is in the last scene. 


as well as the ligh- 


Iwas so nervous about it! 
W. Y. : Oh, I didn't know that. 

Y. Y. : Leven thought about adding a subtitle saying, 
"This scene is dedicated to Ozu Yasujiro”, 

W. Y. : Speaking of this famous scene, there's one in 
Tokyo Story where Ryu Chishu tells Hara Setsuk 
“Irs going to be hot today, too" I really liked the scene 
in your film that echoes this when Hashizume Isao 
tells Tsumabuki Satoshi on the roof of the hospital 


that his mother is dead”. 
Y. Y. : It's the father and son. This sentenc 


mother is dea ns the words that can reunite 


“Your 


cont. 


these two 
W. Y. : It was powerful, and it worked well. There 
are other great moments. And knowing you, you must 
have thought about this alot. In the eel restaurant, 
when the father "And so 
how is work going”, that's powerful too. You don't 
often talk to your father like that. Tsumabuki, who 


nated people. 


id mother ask their soi 


portrays the youngest son Shoji, worked well. 
Y s, he did. He went to great lengths to get 
it right, he watched a lot of my old films. 


W. Y. : After having filmed Tokyo Kazoku and stu- 
dying Ozu, isn't Yamada Yoji going to change as 
well? Well, maybe at his age he won't change. 
(laughs) 

Y. Y. : Oh, who knows. Studying Ozu and making 
Tokyo Kazoku resulted in something, I just don't 


know quite what 
W. Y. : Because youre not Ozu. I would love even those 
people who haven't seen Tokyo Story to see Tokyo 
Kazoku. 


INTERVIEW BY MAENO Yuichi 
Extracts from Kinema Junpo 
n° 1628, January 15, 2013 
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CINEMA Rea 


Ina remarkable movie, Sono Sion illustrates 
the absurdity of the system's response after a 
disaster in a magnificently poetic way. 


ono Sion is one of the most interesting film direc- 
S: to emerge from Japanese cinema in the past. 
years. He has built a solid reputation in his 

country and abroad with his powerful and sometimes dis- 
turbing films. A frequent presence at festivals, in film af- 
ter film, he has proved his talent as someone who refuses 
toconform to a particular discipline or code of conduct. 
Like Tomita Katsuya, the director of Saudade (2012), who 
im, Sono defends his freedom 
For him, a film isa way of ma- 


was doubtless inspired b 
to choose what to c 
king thíngs change, of encouraging the vi 
tion the world around them. Deeply moved by the tra- 
gic events of the 11th of March 2011, Sono Sion wan- 
ted to express in his own words how shocked his coun- 
tey was by the earthquake and the tsunami. In Himizu, 
released in 2011 and presented atthe Venice Festival that 
same year he tells the story oftwo young teenagers caught. 


Tto ques- 


in a natural disaster and facing the expectations ofa so- 


ciety that everyone should unite to overcome it. Howe- 
ver, these two characters are unsuccessful in becoming part 
of that impulse. They feel cut off from the rest ofthe world 


and express their anger in a magnificent whirlwind di- 


rected with gusto by a director who demonstrates a great 
deal more sensitivity than his work would at first suggest. 
Sono Sion isa poet of deep sensibility, as was the late and 
greatly missed Wakamatsu Koji. His interest in the 
events of March 2011 could not be limited to just one 


ly the Land of Hope? 


film. "The first film laid the foundations fora second one 
he said when The Land of Hope (Kibo no kuni) was re- 
leased last October in Tokyo, Yet it might never have seen 
daylight, as he initially failed to find the money to pro- 
duce the film. The topic, human loss after a nuclear ac- 
cident such as Fukushima, did not enthuse producers in 
a country in which "nuclear energy is still a taboo sub- 
ject’ Thanks in part to money that came from Great Bri- 
tain, Sono Sion was able to direct this work, intended as 
a manifesto, in which he once again expresses his deep 
anger. He wanted to demonstrate through fiction what 
people, victims of the disaster, felt deep down, people who 
had no means of expressing themselves openly 
in the media. 


in reali 


This story of two families living next door to each other, 
separated by a fence marking the creation of an exclusion 
zone, is inspired by true events. "A Kafkaesque reality” 
says the director. This is the reality thar the director ve- 
hemendly denounces and, without imposing his version 


of the truth, he succeeds in encouraging the viewer to un- 
dertake some self-examination. A great achievement! 
ODAIRA NAMIHEI 


“Incredibly liberating” 
Xo 
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"A landmark 
exhibition" 


"Heart-warming 
and visually 
intoxicating" 


Third Windows Fams 


cu.ruRE M 


INTERVIEW All about lovely monsters 


Hidenori Kusaka and Satoshi Yamamoto are 
the men behind the Pokémon manga series. 
Zoom Japan met them to talk about about 
their work. 


Please briefly introduce yourself. 
HiprNOnI Kusaka : My name is Hidenori Kusaka 
and I work as a creator of manga comics. Currently 
the series “Pokémon Adventures’, for which I write 
the story, is being serialized in Japanese magazines. I 
was born in 1970 and grew up watching Super Sen- 
tai and Kamen Rider on TV and fanatically reading 
the comic strips in Weekly Shonen Jump and Gaku- 
nenshi. 

Sarosur YaMamoro : My name is Satoshi Yamamoto 
and Lam responsible for illustrating the comic Poké- 
mon Adventures. I was born in 1965 in the city of 
Kyoto and I love cinema (Ofall the films I saw last year 
the one I liked best was Attack the Block) and coun- 
ter culture music like punk rock. 


What was the inspiration behind the creation of 
the first Pokémon games? 

H. K.: I suppose it must have been the fruits of the 
creators challenging themselves to create 


pe of game 
that had never been seen before. When the first games 
came out I was just a humble player, but they were re- 
volutionary, with fresh new features like capturing and 


raising Pokémon, exchanging them and pitting them 
against those of other pla 
asing two versions of the game, Pokémon Red and 
émon Green, that were compatible with each 
he story of how the games came about and 
has been recorded and pu- 
blished in a number of books, but perhaps people from 
ict read these? 


well as the idea of re- 


how they became a suc 


overseas have not in 


S. Y. : Lonly came to work on the manga after the Po- 
kémon games had become such a massive success, so 


ro end, POCKET MONSTER SPECIAL C 1997 ene 


6201 Poon. C 1995 


Ido not really know about how they were first crea- 


ted. 


Pokémon is now a massive franchise loved throu- 
ghout the world, but does that make you feel any 
creative limitations as a comic book writer? 

H. K. : I didn't 


lly find any particular limitations. 
On the contrary, I feel honoured when I think that the 
stories | write will be read outside Japan too. 

S. Y. : Of course thei 
ver, I personally feel a lot more attracted to works 


are limiting factors. Howe- 


where a creator has to try and work within certain 
limitations rather than those where they are given. 
complete free reign to do what they like, so when I 
say that there are limits I do not think of them as 


chains holding me back. I personally think that the 
most shameful thing a 
the excuse that their work could not meet the expec- 


creator can say is to make 


tations of its audience because there were limits pla- 
ced on them. 


Are there any characters from the Pokémon uni- 
verse that appeal to you in particular, and why do 
you feel so strongly about them? 

H. K. : Well with regards to the Pokémon themselves, 
Thave taken a stance that Love them all equally, so they 
areall my favourite! Having said that, there are two cha- 
racters that I became very intimate with after spending 
so much time with them in the Pokémon Adventures 
series: Deoxys and Mewtwo. I think that I managed 
heir feelings of loncliness and isolation pretty 
well. Deoxys in particular left a big impression on me, 
thanks in large part to the efforts of the illustrator, Sa- 
toshi Yamamoto, and his awesome drawings of that cha- 
racter. Looking at the human characters as well, I really 
cannot decide on one overall favourite there either. 
There isalways a greater pull on my heart from the pro- 
tagonists ofa story that [am currently involved in wri- 
ting, so at the moment it would probably have to be 
the stars of Pokémon Adventures Black & White. 

S. Y. : My favourite character is Diamond, a main cha- 
racter from Pokémon Adventures Diamond & 
Pearl/Platinum. I would say that this is be 
notat all fond of the sort of stories when 
abilities thar use 


use Tam. 


ou have su- 


perhuman characters with genius 
their overwhelming power and charisma to change the 
world. Instead I get great satisfaction from drawing all 
the way to the end of the kind of more subtle, subdued 
and non-dynamic shonen manga, where regular kids 
with no special powers or abilities create something that 


guides the world in a better direction. 


Have you experienced any particular troubles > 


UPJ JP-BOOKS 


JPT Europe Ltd, 


shop.jpbooks.co.uk 


Japanese Language 
Resources 


Manga Comics 
CD/DVD 


One of the Largest Stockists of 
Japanese Books and Gifts in Europe!! 


Piccadilly Circus, Lower Ground Floor of Mitsuk 


hi Department 


www.jpbooks.co.uk 


2 
T 


Japanese Gifts & Magazines 


Japanese Books 


Mitsukoshi Department Store, Dorland house 
14-20 Regent Street, London SW1Y 4PH UK 


Tel +44 (0)20 7839 4839 Fax +44 (0)20 7925 0346 
Email info&jpbooks.co.uk 


Open Mon -Sat 10:00 - 18:30, Sun 10:30-16:30 


Ej www facebook.com/jpbooks 
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when creating Pokémon Adventures Black & 
White? 

H. 
Black & White saga is still running so I do not feel I can 
look back over it asa past project. When that story arc 
is completed I will probably be able to look at itand say 
things like: "compared to the other chapters this bit isa 
bittoo...” and suchlike. That will be alittle while yer though. 
S. Y. : When I play the games that the comic will be ba- 


The serialization of the Pokémon Adventures 


n urge to put in too many of my own 
personal feelings and thoughts and inadvertently turn the 
story into a kind of discussion drama. I find it very hard 
to keep this urge in check, For example, at the time when 
we started on the Black & White story arc I had recently 


gota pet dogand was poised to try and project all my know 


ledge and ideas of how dogs and humans interact in the 


onto how Pokémon and humans interact in 
the comic! (Laughs) 


moderna 


How did the ideas for the main characters come 
about, and whatis the concept behind the story told 
in the manga? 

H. K. : When creating the character of Black I first 
thought about wi 


it black and white objects the children 


would find around them at home. I 
soon came to think that perhaps the most familiar would 
be things like bar codes, 2D codes and QR codes. Lini- 
tially came up with the image ofa protagonist who had 
the ability to read QR codes with his own eyes. Because 
he was going to be the star of a Pokémon comic 
though, I played with some ideas on how this ability could 
be used in conjunction with Pokémon and the final re- 
sult was what we see in the comic where Black pairs up 
with Munna, whose special ability is to eat Black's dreams 


and clear his mind so he c 


reading the man 


find answers. The reason 
that I made his ultimate goal in chis series to win the Po- 


PINFORMATION 


Hidenori Kusaka and Satoshi Yamamoto, 
Viz Media, £6.99. 


Hidenori Kusaka and Satoshi Yamamoto are the writer and illustrator of the Pokemon Adventures’ manga. 


kémon League, something that had not been done in the 


comics before, was to m: asier to show Black's an- 
tagonistic relationship with the bad guys, Team Plasma, 
who area group of activists that want to liberate all Po- 
kémon and turn them loose. 


In the real world thes 


e many animals that perform 
in filmsand on TV programmes. These animals all be- 


long to production companies and a 


tually perfor- 


mers who go through special training to appear in the 


media. From quite a while back I had considered that 
this kind of business must exist in the Pokémon universe 


too. Because the protagonists in this saga are T 
Plasma, a group of activists who campaign to “liberate 
all Pokémon and release them into the wild, I thought 
itwould be 
by having one of the protagonists 


sy to show the conflict within such a group 
ajob that was part 


of the Pokémon media entertainment business. 
Regarding the story concept. 

H. K.: As with one of your previous questions, because 
the seresisstill very much ongoing, I do not feel I should 
answer this at the moment. When I finally finish the last 
scene I would hope that the readers will go back and ex 


perienceall the messages that I have pu 
and line of dialogue, 


Compared to the previous Pokémon Adventures 
series, the Black & W 
atan adult audience. Is this because the series itself 


ite story arc feels more aimed 


has now matured, because the content of the sto- 
ries is adapting to changes in society or for some other 
reason? Please let us know your thoughts on this! 

.: After playing the games, I felt that the scenarios 


"So Restaurant" and "So Sushi" 


Enjoy a delicious selection of 
Restaurant & sushi the highest quality Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, London W1B 5LS 


Mon-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lunch) 1 
Sat. 


tel. 020 7292 0767 ww 
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0-23:00 (Dinner) 
12:00-23:00 (closed Sunday) 


sorestaurar 


for Pokémon Blackand Pokémon White havea very hard 
edge to them. Lam following the game storyline as I write 
the comic so itis only natural thar the Black & White 
saga has a more adult approach to it.I think that is to 
be expected. As I have been doing the Pokémon comics 
foralongtime now it would also not be completely mis- 
taken to say that the series itselfhas matured somewhat. 
ho was in year 6 at primary school and 12 
years old when the comic started running would now 
be 28 and there are many people like this who are still 
reading it. The audies 
years old right through to people in their late 20s. Des- 
pite this backdrop however, I think that the content of 
each section is ultimately decided by what kind of game 
the source material is rather than by what we try to do 


Someone 


e goes all the way from around 


c adaptation. 
Well, have no idea why the original games the 
comic is based on are like that so I can't really comment 
from that perspective, Personally, however, I have never 
drawn the Pokemon Adventures series with the idea that 
it must be a comic aimed exclusively at those of primary 


school age, so Lha 
how things are expressed for the Black & White story 
arcto make them more "adult oriented" Having said that, 
at about the same time I started working on the Blac 

& White saga for the Pokémon Adventures series I was 
led "The new 3 Musketeers (shin 
sanjushi) in which the proportions of the characters were 
alot taller and more adult like. This, combined with the 


e done nothing in particular to change 


also doinga seri 


shift in the age of the protagonists in Black & White from 


to mid-teens, may have been one reason for 


s has. 


low 


the different feel the sei 


How long does it usually take to complete one epi- 
sode of the comic? 
H. K. : I first have to play through the games and then 


drop the elements from these into the comic book story, 


which isan incredibly time-consuming process, so I can- 


not really describe it in terms of how many days it takes 


to create one volume or chapter. It is pretty clear 
though that this is not a quick and easy process. 


ly one episode consists of 24 to 25 pages. The 


staff responsible for doing the illustrations is just me and 
one assistant. We start work once we receive the scena- 
rio from Kusaka-sensei and spend about a day doing the 
storyboards, followed by two days doing rough sketches 
and then between four and seven days taking the 
rough images up to publishing standard (A day's work 
usually lasts between 12 and 15 hours and the number 
of days required changes depending on how many com- 
plicated backgrounds there are in that chapter). So ove- 
rall ictal 


s between a week and ten days. 


How do you think the Pokémon universe will deve- 
lop in the future? 

H. K.: I myself am an enthusiastic Pokémon fan, so I 
would first like to express my respect and admiration for 


( 
CULTURE VJ 


the people who make the games and how they have ma- 
naged to maintain such high quality as the seris has pro- 
gressed and expanded. I think they really are great. As 
ahumble Pokémon fan and as the creator of the Poké 


mon Adventures comic series I will be happy to see the 
series continue pretty much as it is, But of course nobody 
can know the future. I think thar this future will come 


down to repeating the simple pursuit of what is interes- 
ting and exciting in each individual moment, For my 
self, I will continue to give all my best efforts to the s 
ries while remaining thankful for the joy I get in being 
a part of the Pokémon brand. 
S. Y.: I think I would like to see it expand to become 
ng that both children and adults can enjoy. 
INTERVIEW BY GABRIEL BERNARD 


“First, | need to play the games, and then | drop the elements from these into the comic book story” explains 


Hidenori Kusaka. 


YEARS 


Special Opening Offer to ZOOM Readers 
Save for any course!! 


Please enter in the "Coupons/Vouchers" 
column when making a booking. 

The discout is applicable for all classes booked 

before midnight 30th June. 


SOZAI 
school. Our expert chef: 
everyone to make as well 


wil 
is enjoy. 


a brand new concept which we b 
are their 


first Japanese cook 


lieve is the UK’ 
l ow that Japanese food is for 
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EATING & DRINKING 


Time for Tea 


Available at selected TESCO stores 
www.yamamotoyama.com 


RESTAURANT Tsukemen is here for 


summer! 


tis very likely that when you think of noodles 
| or Ramen’ as the Japanese call them you think 
of them being served in soups or stir fries but 
there is a great third way to have them. Hidden in 
the basement of a department store in Piccadilly is 
The 'Mitsukoshi Ramen Bar’ which make a delicious 
“Tsukemen’ (dipping ramen). Th is dish has only 
recently been introduced to the UK by them. Mit- 
sukoshi was one of the first Japanese restaurants to 
open in London in the 1980s way before Japanese 
food was so popular. 
Most of Japan gets very hot 
and humid in the summer. To 
combat the heat, a number of 
dishes meant to be eaten cold 
have been developed over the 
centuries and "Tsukemen is 
one of the best of them and 
perfect for a British summer 
meal. The noodles are served cold. Then added to 
this isa slice of succulent ‘Chashu Pork’ (marinated 
braised pork belly), a halved boiled egg, a piece of 
seaweed ,brocollini and Menma (lactate-fermen- 
ted bamboo shoots). This combin ation of ingredients 
alone would be a tasty meal but when a warm bowl 
of thick fish sauce is added the meal becomes irresis- 
tible. One of the good things about eating noodles 
in this way is that they have an ‘al-dente’ firmness to 
them. Dipping the noodles in this fish sauce is such 
a great way of cating noodles, The sauce is thick, 
warm, and rich, made from a base of skipjack tuna. 
Adding a piece of egg, some pork and the vegetables 
it comes with means there are lots of different fla- 
vours in one dish. The Tsukemen noodles are very 
similar to ramen noodles, just a litde thicker and this 
dish is perfect during hot days - when you don't feel 


like eating a hot soup. 
This Ramen bar is ever popular, especially among 
Japanese people, which is always a sign of a good 
quality Japanese restaurant. Do try and get there 
seq _ carly or you may need to queue 
in the evenings, The chefs pre- 
pare the food behind large win- 
dows so you get to see your food 
being cooked and the smell of 
the kitchen is enticing. 

‘There are also some great side 
dishes to try. Th eir Japanese 
style fried chicken (Karaage) 
is definitely one of them 
Unlike western fried chicken 
the batter of the Japanese one 
is much lighter, more crispy 
and less salty. It comes with a 
Wasabi mayonnaise which is 
slightly hot but also very creamy as a mayonnaise 
should be and it goes very well with the Chicken. 
Another must is their ‘marinated whole tomato 
with soy sauce onion dressing. Th is marinated 
tomato is served straight 
from the fridge, so it is a good 
summer starter, 


The joy of dining on noodles 
is they are a great quick meal, 
perfect for before the theatre 
when you are in Piccadilly. 
Luke Bissett 


REFERENCE 


14-20 REGENT STREET, London SW1Y 4PH 
phone 020 7930 0317 www.mitsukoshi-restaurant.co.uk 


Japanese Restaurant 
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Light and delicious 


God food made Japan-essy 


A TRADITIONAL 
'HENTIC JAPANESE DISHES 

COMFORTABLE ANDIRELAXING SURROUNDINGS 

CIIM 55 HANGER LANE LONDON WS 3HL 

el: 020 8997 0206 

www.momojapanese.com 

Mon Sat 12:00 - 14:30 18:00 - 22:30 


EATING & DRINKING 


EASY JAPANESE HOME COOKING 


Hiyashi Chuka (chilled Chinese style noodles) A S T A 


Japan has many dishes that are linked to particular seasons throughout at SOZAI 
the year. The summer in Japan can get extremely hot and a lot of IE 
people lose some of their appetite due to the heat Sonon rar Md Pe 
This month we introduce “hiyashi chuka”, one of the most 

iconic Japanese summer meals that is eaten to beat the 
heat. For those not familiar with the dish it can simply be 
summed up as chilled Chinese style ramen noodles, 


(m 


£j 
"e 


Healt 


Open 11:00-15:00 Mon te Fri 


“Hiyashi chuka” is a summer noodle dish that is 
made by adding various toppings such as ham, 
omelette and vegetables (cucumber, tomato etc) to a 
bed of chilled Chinese noodles and then pouring on a 
cold soup instead of the more usual hot one. 

The dish is one of the most popular items at Japanese 
convenience stores throughout the summer months and it is 
added to the menu of most Chinese restaurants as soon as the season 
comes around, often with a poster proudly proclaiming that “Hiyashi chuka Is now 

available" put up on the walls. This really is one of the foods that make the summer for Japanese people. 


ITTENBARI 
JAPANESE FINE RAMEN A SUSHIBAR 


Now Sat 12h29 Sun 12-22 
£84 res Stoel, London WIF DUE 


wwwittenbari.co.uk E]. 


This month's ZOOM JAPAN presents a quick and easy "hiyashi chuka” 
that anyone can make at home. Let's hope that the U.K. gets a hot Hows prepare: 
summer this year too!! -- Mon to Sat 18: 00-24:00 


Max 30 people} 
= Party foods from £20 per person 


4 


Kar LN 
Ingredients: Karaoke charge $ £25 L £50 per hour QS 
Mx packet of “Ruki no oth hiyashi chuka mix” Japanese Restaurant APEE 
Favourite toppings recommended by ZOOM JAPAN Holborn Viaduct, London 

P - Ron Tel 020 7329 3254 i 

ucumber woww.ribonrestaurant.co.ul 


Pieces ol Eghtly cooked omelette 
Ham Put halfa bag of noodle int 
Chichen or tuna makes a great alternative to ham 


Japanese Restaurant 
22 2t 


and avocado is also another excellen topping to try 


Fie 


Variety of Japanese dishes 
including Sushi 


Tel 
265 Eversholt Street London NWI 1BA. 


‘Once the noodles havefinshed boiling, Transfer the noodles to a dish and then Your hash chuka s now ready to serve! 
Immediately drain the water and wash add the toppings before mixing the n 
them dovmvith fesh cold wate belore whole pect of soup and evenly di japanese restaurant 


placing in seve to drain, Ziegen MITSUKOSHI 


Ingredients can be purchased at the Japan Centre. 
www.japancentre.com / 14-16 Regent Street, London SW1Y 4PH UK Arranged by Yuko Fujiwara 


shabu shabu 


Ramen 


TAJIMATEI 
020 7404 9665 


9-15 Leather Lane, London ECIN 7ST 
MON-FRI 12:00-14:30 (LO) 18:00-22:00(10) 


1430 regent street, london swiy 4ph, uk 
tel. 0207930 0317 email. restaurant@mi 


www.mitsukoshi-restaurant.co.uk 
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ITINERARY Kawagoe, a journey through time 


Less than an hour aw 
situated in the heart o 
take you back in time 200 


from the capital, a city 
tama prefecture will 


ts a well-known fact that public transport is close 
| to perfect in Japan. So much so that it's better to 

catch the train to travel to Kawagoe, in the middle 
of Saitama prefecture. The city has three stations that 
welcome thousands of visitors seeking to experience the 
atmosphere of old Edo (Tokyo's old name) before the 


capital became the modern city that we know today. 


The architectural heritage of Kawagoe, nicknamed 


Koedo (little Edo), recalls the buildings that were in 


vogue in the big neighbouring city in ages past. Just forty 


kilometres away from the heart of the capital, Kawagoe 
undertook a lot of trade with Edo, mostly by means 
of the river. The city was considered an essential trate 


gic area by the shogunate, which made sure several of 


its powerful vassals were in place there. Kawagoe’ cas 
tle, which is now in ruins, was the closest to Edo’, so 
it was crucial for those in power to have trusted men 


stationed there and to transform their city into a top. 


ranking commercial centre. The excavation of the Shin- 
gashi River and the creation of canals allowed the mer. 
chants to greatly increase commerce with Edo and bene- 
fit from an improvement in agricultural productivity 
Kawagoe’ general growth in wealth favoured the deve- 
lopment of cultural activities introduced from Edo. 
Wealth was conspicuous in the Ichibangai district that 
was then the city centre. tis stil quite obvious from the 


presence of shops and cob walled warehouses (k 


a 
zukuri), whose most important quality was resistance 
to fire in order to protect the valuables within, Howe- 


Japan æ 


) 


A 


MM 
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SOAS Spltalfivids 
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TRAVEL 


ver, this did nor prevent the city from experiencing 
very fierce fire in 1893 during which many buildings 
were destroyed. However unlike Tokyo, which expe- 
rienced a big earthquake in 1923 and the Americ: 
fire bombing in 1945, Kawagoe was for the most part 
saved from the ravages of nature and war. Discovering 
the buildings on Ichibangai Street is generally the first 
thing that tourists do when arriving in Kawagoe. The 
most interesting part is situated between Nakamacho 
and Fuda no Tsuji. On both sides of the street there are 
big buildings characterized by their tile roofs, black peb- 
bledash walls and windows whose shutters more resem- 


" 


Osawa family House 
Lok 7 
>> Toki no kane 


ble doors to a safe rather than ordinary casements. The 
first one that you come across when leaving Nakama- 
chi is called Kameya. It was built in 1894, a year after. 
the fire that destroyed the city. Kameya (open 7 days | 
a week between 9.00 am and 6.00 pm) is shop specia- Talsho Roman 
lizing in pastries. Its own speciality, Kamedora (158 Yume street 

yen), isa small filled bun in the shape of a turtle and 
is absolutely delicious. Nibbling on one while walking 
down the street on the lookout for other buildings seems 
to be a habit amongst the strollers. A little further on 
and to the left, Tohoyamawa, a pottery shop (open 7 
days a week from 10,00 am to 6.00 pm) is quite popu- 
lar with lovers of photography. Situated on the corner 
ofa little street, its beautiful facade is photographed 
from every angle. Before reaching this beautiful house, 
with windows filled with wonderful looking objects, 
you will spor a Western style three-storey building, This 
isthe Saitama Risona bank, built in reinforced concrete 
at the beginning of the 20th century. Its size represen- 
ted the commercial power of the city: A short visit to 
the Karazukuri museum (9.00 am to 5.00 pm, closed 
on Mondays, entry 100 


en) on the same street as 


Tohoyamawa allows one to learn more about building 
techniques used to create the unique architecture of the 
area, Visitors are then able to walk down the street on 


the opposite side fora further 50 meters to discover the 
Osawa family house (Osawake jutaku) that was built in 
1792 by a rich textile merchant. It was spared from the 
1893 fire and inspired much ofthe rebuilding that took 
place subsequently. Opposite is che Kawagoe Festival 


21 JUNE 
22 JUNE 
2013 


BASTILLE Design Center PARIS 


74 bd Richard Lenair 75011 
ooo 10an- 8pm 


SAKE TASTING 2013 M. 


Paris Sake Fair: Japanese Sake and Spririts 


"us à tued ol Sahe miksao cariorem Sucua ~ 


son venter E Takara wasani = Dakin utes, ZEXM QF 
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The Bell of Time rings four times a day between 6.00 am and 6.00 pm 


Museum (K: 
to become acquainted with another side of the city: its 
festivals, Every season has it’ own festival with the spring 
Koedo Kawagoe Matsuri hat takes place between the 
end of March and mid-May, the summer festival of a 
Million Lanterns at the end of July which provides a 
wonderful opportunity to see beautiful illuminated 


vagoe matsuri kaikan),an essential visit 


parades in the streets between the Kawagoe and Ich 
bangai stations, and the autumn Kawagoe festival (Kaw: 
goe matsuri) held on the third weekend of October that 
is the most popular of them all. Hundreds of thousands 


of people come to take part in the parades and to soak 
al atmosphere dating back to the Edo period. 
Ir continues traditions passed down from ancient Edo, 


upa fest 


that now are no longer found elsewhere in the capital 
Ifyou don't have the chance to go, a visit to the Festival 
Museum (9. 
áth Wednesdays of the month, enti 


0 am to 6.30 pm, closed on the 2nd and 
100 yen) is a must, 
as you will find examples of the palanquins used in 
the parade, alongside many audiovisual aids that recreate 
the festive atmosphere. When leaving the museum you 


will notice the presence of a 16 metre high wooden 
tower that dominates the area. This is the Bell of Time 
(Toki no kane) whose original construction dates back 
to 1627, although the current building dates from 1893. 
The government has classified it as one of the “hundred 
sound landscapes to be preserved” and you can hear it 
four times a day (6.00 am, 12.00 pm, 3.00 pm and 6.00 
pm). Some people ma 
the bell tower and take pictures, others walk down Ichi 
bangai, turn onto the first stre 


ca little detour to get closer to 


on the right and w: 


P PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


HOW TO GET THERE Takes 32 minutes on the Tobu 
line from Ikebukuro, direct to Kawagoe station. You 
can also go from Shinjuku, taking 47 minutes to 
Hon Kawagoe station via the Seibu Shinjuku line. 
For those travelling with JR Rail Passes, take the 
train to Omiya and then change to the Kawagoe 
line (18 minutes) direct to Kawagoe station. It is 
also possible to take the Saikyo line from Osaki 
(passing through Shibuya and Shinjuku) that will 
take 48 minutes if you catch the express train. 


towards Sweetshop Alley (Kashiya Yokocho) that could 
well have been called Gourmets Street. At the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, Kawagoe became a great cen- 
tre for confectionary production. This little street had 
almost 80 shops whose goods were sent all over the 
country. Nowadays there are fewer of them, around ten, 
that continue to attract visitors drawn to the colours 
and the nostalgic atmosphere that emanates from the 
shops. Stop at the Tamariki seika factory (10.00 am 
10 5.00 pm, closed on Mondays) that was founded in 
1914, where sweets are handmade in a setting that is 
also pleasing to the eye. They are a great idea fora gift. 
Kawagoe is not limited to these two streets though. The 
y has more surprises in store and south of Ichiban, 
is The Taisho era Street of Romantic Dreams (Taisho 
roman yume tori), a group of Western style houses built 
in the 20s, It offers a pleasant change of period, that one 
can also experience with a visit to the Kita-in Temple, 
whose history goes back to 830. The temple structures 
one can sce today are not the original ones. After a fire 
that destroyed most of them in 1638, the temple was 
partly rebuilt using material from Edo Castle and only 
the reception hall and the study (the room in which 
‘Tokugawa lemitsu, the shogun who donated these buil- 
dings was born), remained, Surrounded by a pretty ga 
den that's beautiful in autumn, the Kita-in Temple isa 
lovely place to take a walk. Nearby are the 535 sta- 
tues of sages (Rakan), some of which date back to 1782. 


Their expressions are quite surprising and often ins- 
pire joy. If you are passing through Kawagoe on the 
28th of the month, then you must visit the Nari 


m- 


ple close by 


market where you may discover some unique tr 


ry month on that date there is a flea 


sures 
at affordable prices. If you get hungry you c 
one ofthe many varied restaurants. Kawagoe is famous 


eatin 


which are also used to make bis- 


for its sweet potatoes 
cuits, Finally, if there were one particular place to recom- 
mend, it would have to be Mio with W 
that offers koedo black pork products (koedo kuro- 


asalo Osawa, 


buta) from pigs bred in the region - a real treat to take 
away or to eat on the spot. 
ODAIRA NAMIHEI 


MERMAID LASH 


Eyelash Beauty Salon 


Xx 


Laer 
Extra Full set (150 lashes) £125 — £80 


ERIM Y 10:00am - 20:00pm P 
TEL:078 7938 3246 won-san 


37Eastcastle Street London WIW 8DR 
mermaidlash.com 
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æ EXPERIENCE JAPAN! 


Come experience Japan through a language 
course and culture discovery. 

SNG is a government-recognised school 
and is located in the heart of Tokyo. 


* Intensive Joponese Language courses 
* Summer courses 

-JLPT & EJU examinations preparation courses 
+ Full guidance counselling for entering 


aon HARES 


‘Shinjuku Japanese Language Institute 


ZOOM 


Distribution points 
stourants, Japanese food suppliers, 
je schools, alumni associations, 


Jopanese 


e societies, Travel agencies 


Jopanese governmental agencies ele 


eww zeomjapan info FW www facebook com/Zoomlapan 
51 Oval Road London NWT TEAUX. 
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KIIKO NAKAHARA 


<a 


the trace of coloured scents 


Kiiko retraces her earliest memories with nostalgia and fantasy; 
recalling those women whose elegance, dignity and strength she admired in her youth 
Iroka aims to create a crossover between the past and modern virtues of life 


Tuesday 25 June - Wednesday 3 July 2013 
Opening Reception : Thursday, 27th June, from 6:00 to 8:00pm 


To attend , please be sure to RSVP via email: event@kiikonakahara.com 
For further information, visit: WWW.kiikonakahara.com 


In-store gallery space at Tokyobike 
87-89 Tabernacle Street, Shoreditch, London EC2A 48A 


tokyobike.co.uk 


